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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: eu 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


SOP PRADA 


Sew ing-Silks: Merchants and ‘Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitter, C. OLps, Agents. 


LOO" 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


on o —  § Superintendents. 


Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 


aa aoe 


Palme-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Bzars, Superintendent. 


PLP LLL LI 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 
H. ALLEN, WALLIN GFORD, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





Address, 
CONN. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 

} the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


' SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 


fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 
ANNUAL REPORTS; _ (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onempa Association. Price 12% cts. 

E*=& Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


{==> Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by | « 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Free Damty Retieious Press, #s the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endowsit annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars 


The Meteor. 
A shepherd on the silent moor 
Pursued his lone employ, 
And by him watched, at midnight hour, 
His loved and gentle boy. 


The night was still, the sky was clear, 
The moon and stars were bright ; 
And well the youngster loyed to hear 

Of those fair orbs of light. 


When, lo! an earth-born meteor’s glare 
Made stars and planets dim; 

In transient splendor through the air 
Its glory seemed to swim. 


No more could stars’ or planets’ spell 
The stripling’s eye enchant, 

He only urged his sire to tell 
Of this new visitant. 


But ere the shepherd found a tongue, 
The meteor’s gleam was gone; 

And in their glory o’er them hung 
The orbs of night alone. 


Canst thou the simple lesson read, 
My artless muse hath given! 
The only lights that safely lead, 
Are those that shine from heaven. 
Barton. 





Meeting in the Name of Christ. 
A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


We have taken for our motto, ‘ What- 
soever ye do, in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus :’ and among 
other things we should meet together in 
the name of Christ. There is a special 
blessing promised to those who gather 
together iu his name: ‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name,’ 
says Christ, ‘there am I in the midst of 
them.’ (Matt. 18: 20.) We should 
acknowledge Christ as the element in 
which we meet. Wedo not meet here 
as an isolated party. Though secluded 
from the world, we are not secluded from 
Christ and heaven. We meet in the 
presence of Christ, the Father, the holy 
angels, and all the household of God— 
the great Concentric Convention: and 
there should be reciprocal communica- 
tion betwcen all that compose this vast 
assemblage, which embraces the invisible 
as well as the visible world. Looking 
not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are unseen as the most 
important, (see 2 Cor. 4: 17,) we may 
consider that we are meeting in a spirit- 
ual mansion, not merely in this room. 
Our bodies meet here, but our real meet- 
ing is in the spiritual sphere to which 
we belong. Bodily presence to each 
other is only an incidental—one means 
of assisting the circulation of life. The 
substantial gathering is where our souls 
are: and that isin the sphere of the 
confession of Christ and the kingdom of 
God. It is in the same sphere with 
those who have the same faith that we 
have ; and so far as our faith is identi- 
cal with that of the Primitive church 
and the angels, so far we are in the 
same mansion with them. ‘Our con- 
versation, {or citizenship,] says Paul, 

‘is in heaven.’ If we have a faith in 
Christ that has quickened our souls, then 
we are raised up, and ‘sit in heavenly 
places’ with all that have been quickened 
with like faith. 

The resurrection of Christ is a special 
sphere of spirits: it is a sphere above 
all others—‘far above all heavens.’— 


in heaven, earth, and odes is named 
after Jesus Christ. (See Eph. 3: 15.) 
It is a sphere that embraces the whole 
universe. We should make our gather- 
ings formally and avowedly meetings of 
the great family—meetings in the name 
of Christ. Our object should be to 
throw the avenues of our life open to 
Christ and the heavenly principalities, 
and expect them to entertain us—expect 
that they will bless us with edification. 
They are rich in love, truth, and beauty ; 
and intercourse with them will certainly 
be liberal on their side. It would be 
quite a relief to me and others, for the 
general body of believers to look to 
Christ for entertainment—to meet in his 
name, and expect the glory of the Lord 
to descend upon them. Do not expect 
to be entertained exclusively by me, but 
consider me simply one avenue of the life 
of heaven ; and let our meetings be truly 
branches of the general assembly and 
church of the first-born. Christ is very 
near to us ; there is no difficulty what- 
ever in the way of familiar intercourse 
with him and the heavenly world. The 
spiritual obstructions between us and 
that world are rapidly disappearing ; and 
the spirit of that world will flow in upon 
us in gushing floods. 

Whoever sincerely hold their meetings 
in the name of Christ, 
This is a positive certainty. The prom- 
ise will be fulfilled, and Christ shall be 
in the midst of them. We, asa body, 
have found our way to Christ, and know 
that we are not dealing with ‘ cunningly 
devised fables.’ Our experience tells us 
that whenever we act in the name of 
Christ, we do receive his blessing. 

By learning how to come together in the 
name of Christ, persons can have an edi- 
fying season at any time—they can come 
into sympathy with quickening, edifying 
spirits, and receive the flavor and aroma 
of heaven. 
Christ, our edification will not depend 
upon the number of persons present, 
whether two, or three, or more. With 
Christ in our midst, we shall be edified. 
The time will come when we shall not 
think of specifying when we had a ‘ good 
meeting. As a matter of course, we 
shall constantly have good meetings, 
This is as certain as that God’s mercy, 
goodness, liberality and wisdom, are fixed 


Christ, we come into connection with 
all these elements, and edification must 
be the natural result. 

All meetings will finally be merged into 
a marriage supper. We shall be guests 
to the spirit of love and edification that 
will flow in upon us from the great foun- 
tain of goodness. In all communications 
with each other, we shall touch the same 
element—the element that makes a 
‘good time.’ We shall seek pleasure 


jectively, but by coming into connection 


conductors. In every conceivable method 


will be edified.’ 


If we meetin the name of 


facts; for by meeting in the name of 


and happiness, beauty and glory, not ob- 


with the one element of heaven, which 
circulates freely wherever there are fit 


of communication with each other, we 


should seek fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. There are different ordi- 
nances, but all should serve one purpose : 
namely, the circulation of the life and 
glory of heaven, Thus we shall carry all 
the sacredness of a religious meeting in- 
to the more familiar forms of courtesy, 
on the one hand ; and, on the other, we 
shall carry all the vivacity there is con- 
nected with these familiar ordinances up 
into religious meetings. The different 
forms of intercourse will improve one 
another, and diffuse beauty over every 
thing: every meeting will be a wedding. 
We shall ultimately have perpetual wed- 
ding parties. 
Let all hearts expand to receive the 
fullness of God. We ought not to limit 
God, but expect to have glorious’ meet- 
ings with Hades and Heaven. Here we 
touch the secret of meeting iv the name 
of Christ. Persons do not know what 
they are talking about when they speak 
of meeting in the name of Christ, unless 
they understand that it has reference to 
the spiritual world—unless they see 
heaven opened—unless they see Christ 
as Lord of the living and the dead, and 
the partitions between this world and 
the New Jerusalem, and between this 
world and Hades, removed. When you 
understand all that, then you know what 
it is to meet together in the name of 
Christ. It is meeting in the name of an 
invisible, but real being,—a being who 
has access to all worlds. The expres- 
sion, ‘ meeting in the name of Christ,’ is 
much used by the churches. They say, 
‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Christ, there am 
I in the midst of them, and that to bless.’ 
But do they realize that they are in the 
presence of Christ, the Primitive church 
and the angels; are they prepared to 
have an angel edify them? Are they 
prepared to meet Moses, or Elias, or 
Christ ? If persons meet in the name 
of Christ, they certainly ought to be 
prepared to meet all that are in Christ : 
and the general assembly and church of 
the first born are in Christ, and also an 
innumerable company of angels, If we 
meet thus in the name of Christ, we can 
say in a substantial sense that ‘ our citi- 
zenship is not of this world ;’ we ‘ sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’ 
The Lord, under the action of this 
vrinciple, will superintend and bring 
about meetings. He is independent of 
space, and the limits of personal pres- 
ence, and it is not incredible to suppose 
that the scattered believers who are in 
sympathy with us, all who have the 
same faith, are now enjoying a meeting 
somewhat similar to ours. We ought 
not to feel that we are a little distinct 
gathering by ourselves ; we are a branch 
meeting of the great gathering of God. 
And doubtless the Lord is carrying on 
his work simultaneously in all believers— 
bringing them all up into sympathy 
with heaven. * Sit together in heavenly 
places!’ If all believers ‘sit together in 
heavenly places,’ they also meet together ; 
and why may they not all hear the same 











(Eph. 4: 10.) The whole family of saints 


should seek to attract the glory of God— 


preacher---be edified by the same spirit ? 
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Paul considered himself present in the 
whole church. To the Colossians he 
writes, ‘ Though I be absent in the flesh, 
yet am I with you in the spirit, joying 
and beholding your order and the stead- 
fastness of your faith in Christ.’ He 
considered himself even present among 
those he had never seen in the flesh. To 
the Corinthians he says, ‘ When ye are 
gathered together in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and my spirit, with the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 


such an one unto Satan for the destruc- |. 


tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, I 
verily, as absent in body, but present in 
spirit, have judged already as though I 
were present, concerning him that has so 
done this deed.’ ( See 1 Cor. 5: 3—5.) 
The Corinthian church gathered together 
not only in Christ’s name, but in Paul’s 
spirit. Paul wishes to be appreciated 
as well as Christ. 

Paul prayed for the Colossians, that 
‘ they might be able to comprehend with 
all saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and hight: and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, and that they might be filled 
with all the fullness of God.’ The work 
of aprehending Christ, knowing him, and 
being made conformable to his death, 
takes place in connection with ‘ all saints.’ 
Christ does not preach particularly to in- 
dividuals: he preaches to the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born. 
Paul, in trying to apprehend him, listens 
to his preaching, and receives his words 
into his heart. It is the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from Christ, that takes 
of the things of Christ and shows them 
to us. Paul’s.endeavoring to apprehend 
Christ, was the work of. receiving the 
Spirit that was proclaiming and reveal- 
ing Christ. That Spirit circulates 
through the whole body of believers in 
heaven,‘and earth, and Hades ; and it 
flows into usin proportion as we are 
earnest enough to receive it, and become 
vessels of it. 

If you wish to win Chrisi, and know 
him, and be found in him, go and hear 
him preach.--Where is he preaching ? 
He is not preaching to a little band of 
believers here ; neither is he an itinerant 
minister. He is preachng to the whole 
assembly of saints, and we must attend 
that meeting if we wish to hear him, and 
know him. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 


Mental Laziness. 

Laziness is of two kinds, physical and 
mental. There are persons who are pro- 
verbially industrious—noted for bodily 
activity, who are nevertheless lazy in the 
truest sense, they have been trained to 
think that labor is the great end of ex- 
istence and have acquired habits that are 
averse to calm reflection and continuity 
of thought upon any subject. They would 
much rather perform any amount of la- 
bour with their hands, than to attempt 
to think systematically, or write logically. 
This habit is a great hinderance to im- 
provement, and must be broken up, that 
Christ may have possession of our minds 
as wellas our hearts. Laziness of spirit 
is among the worst forms of evil with 
which we have to contend. We little 
know of what our minds are capable, un- 
til called into action. It will take time 
for them to recover from this state of in- 





activity ; but recover they will, and in- 
crease in power, and expand more and 
more. The great, the noble in every 
age, were men of intense activity of 
thought. Depend upon it, that inertia 
and barrenness of thought is the result 
of laziness. Improve upon the talent 
you have, though it be but small, and 
see if God will not increase it a hundred 
fold.—x. Y. J. 
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Community=--A School of Manners. 

We are accustomed to think of Communism as 
a desirable form of society, because, for one thing, 
it brings together those who love each other’s 
company. There is another consideration of 
some importance, recommending community life, 
which it is perhaps worth while to look at. 
Communism is an element of separation as well as 
combination. It ina measure, at least fora time, 
sunders many intimate connections, and brings 
parties together againin entirely different rela- 
tions. Intimacies in ordinary society are not 
commonly brought about through the spontaneous 
choice of the persons, but they are commonly the 
result of arbitrary arrangements over which they 
have no control. A person's family relations, 
and his business connections, utterly preclude 
much choice of companionship. In consequence 
of these mechanical and arbitrary companion- 
ships, there are a multitude of combinations 
which are exceedingly unfavorable to growth and 
fruitfulness. This is often the character of the 
family relation. How often do we see the mem- 
bers of families developing new powers, and at- 
taining to a higher grade of being as the result 
of a separation in which each assumes new re- 
sponsibilities and movesin new associations. It 
is a law evenin respect to physical substances, 
that without continual change—the shifting of 
the particles of matter into new relations to each 
othér—there is no growth. We stir the soil 
frequently, to bring the different particles into 
new combinations, that the resulting chemical 
compounds may furnish food for the growing 
plant. 

‘Familiarity breeds contempt,’ is a maxim 
which has sprung from observing the bad effects 
of forced and long continued association. How 
often do we see this maxim exemplified in fami- 
lies and in workshops in common society. Per- 
sons often feel free to treat their children or 
parents, brothers or sisters, or companions, with 
a coarseness and barbarism which they would 
consider utterly indecent 11 manifested towards a 
stranger. This behavior, it may be observed 
also, is most common between persons of the 
same sex; for there isa natural tendency towards 
politeness between persons of different sexes. 
But even this natural tendency is overborne in 
the majority of cases of married life. It requires 
no proof to show that the sameness and monoto- 
ny of married life have a natural tendency to de- 
stroy the feelings of respect and politeness which 
are the salt of social happiness. There is an in- 
stinct among parents, which prompts them to 
send their children away to school, or, at least, 
into new associations, in order to rid them of that 
coarse rusticity which continual sameness and 
familiarity breeds, and give them the polish of 
respectful manners that belong to the finished 
scholar or gentleman. 

Now the question comes home to us with a 
good deal of unction. Is community life favorable 
to this most necessary kind of education by 
change? We think that with proper manage- 
ment it is, most eminently. Nevertheless, it 
will be necessary to guard against some very 
natural temptations on this point. When the 
restraints and cramps of law are removed, the 
most congenial temperaments and characters will 
naturally flow together. The first results’ of 
such combinations may be a plentiful flow of 
inspiration, life and happiness: but there is a 
tendency in human nature, under its present 
false development, for persous to keep up this 
special form of fellowship longer than true inspi- 
ration and wisdom will warrant. The result is 
that they lose some of the general interest and 
public spirit which are so essential to our exis- 
tence as a vital Association. The final fruit of 
this tendency would be disorganization. The 


Community would be divided up into various 





cliques and companies, very much after the same 





fashion as though we were an assemblage of sep- 
arate families. 

There is also a liability of the same character 
to be guarded against in the operation of our la- 
bor department. Where the same persons are 
associated together in the same kinds of business, 
day after day, for any great length of time, there 
is the same temptation to get into a slipshod, 
disrespectful state of spirit towards each other, 
and the same temptation to lose sight of the 
community interest in consequence of a too ex- 
clusive devotion to some minor interest. Espe- 
cially will this be found true among the young and 
less spiritaal members of such a body as ours. 

These we say are some of the liabilities and 
temptations to which we are exposed. On the 
other hand, community life affords peculiar facili- 
ties for guarding against these tendencies. The 
associating of the sexes in the various depart- 
ments, the facilities afforded for variety of em- 
ployment, and for the contact of persons of 
different and opposite tendencies, are all favorable 
to the development of a true spirit of respect and 
politeness of manners. Good is the strongest 
principality ; and what is needed for the cultiva- 
tion of true retinement in such a body as this, 
is such an arrangement in our groups for business, 
study, and edifying exercises of various kinds, as 
will admit of a free circulation of all the refin- 
ing influences that are already among us. As it 
is only in the still pool, that water becomes stag- 
nant, so vulgarity and coarseness, are the pro- 
duct of fixity and monotony. A free interchange 
of the particles among each other, soon rubs off 
this rust.—H. J 5. 


~ 


Facts Concerning the Telegraph Cable. 


According tu a letter published in the New 
York Observer, from Professor Morse, who was 
on board the Niagara at the time the cable par- 
ted, the blame of the accident attaches directly 
to Mr. Bright the engineer, rather than to the 
‘mechanic’ whom Mr. Bright charges it upon. 
Professor Morse says: 


“Mr. Bright went on deck, and spoke to the 
man in charge of the brakes, asking him what 
strain was upon the cable, to which the answer 
was returned, ‘about 3000 pounds.’ Mr. Bright 
directed him to put 100 pounds more of force 
upon the brakes, to check the speed of the cable. 
This was demurred to by the man for a moment, 
who expressed a fear that it would not be pru- 
dent. Mr. Bright, however, persevered in his 
orders. The brakes were applied with the ad- 
ditional force, which suddenly stopped the wheels 
of the paying-out apparatus, and of course brought 
the force of the unchecked speed of the ship as 
ar. addition to the strain. At this time, too, 
there was a moderately heavy sea, which caused 
the ship’s stern to rise several feet, and to the 
same degree to fall; when the stern fell, the 
cable, under its immense strain, went down into 
the water easily and quickly, but when the stern 
was lifted by the irresistable power of the suc- 
ceeding wave, the force exerted upon the cable, 
under such circumstances, would have parted a 
cable of four times the strength. Henceit is no 
wonder that our cable, subjected to such a tre- 
mendous and unnatural strain, should snap like a 
pack-thread.” 

The Professor’s letter contains another state- 
ment, having a very important bearing upon the 
success of the enterprise. A general impression 
has been created that no difficulty was experi- 
enced in transmitting the electrical current. 
But it seems that is not exactly so. He says; 


“ We got an electric current through till the 
moment of parting, so that the electric connec- 
tion was perfect; and yet the further we paid 
out, the feebler were the currents, indicating a 
difficulty, which, however, I do not consider 
serious, while it is of a nature to require atten- 
tive investigation.” 

In a letter of Professor Morse to the secretary 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, we get ad- 
ditional hints: 

‘There may be inconveniences, but there are 
also advantages in the delay. Not the least of 
the latter is the furnishing our worthy electrician, 
Dr, Whitehouse, with his other scientific associ- 
ates, an opportunity to experiment during the 
winter with the entire cable, and to devise means 
for more rapid transmission and in greater quan- 
tities in agiven time. Compelled as I am to re- 
turn to my home, I can derive no benefit imme- 
diately in my own studies from this arrangement, 
but it would be most gratifying to me if this ac- 
cident, so called, should prove in this way, a 
means of benefiting the company to an amount 
far exceeding the cost of the entire enterprise. 
That this, with such opportunities, is likely to be 
the result of scientific investigation, I have the 
strongest faith; and should this happen as one of 
the effects of what otherwise is.a disappointment 
and seems a frown, we shall all derive a most 
salutary lesscn to trust in Him who disposes of 
all events for the greatest good.” 


This light on the point of the electrical trans- 
mission, furnishes information which has been 
much inquired after since the accident.—r. H. H. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Founperinc or THE CenTRAL AMERICA— 
Great Loss or Lirr.—The steamship Central 
America, (formerly known as the George Law,) 
of the California line, which left Aspinwall for 
New-York on the 3d of Sept. inst., with 600 souls 
on board, about 500 of them being passengers, 
foundered in the late severe storm at sea, at 8 
o'clock on the evening of Saturday the 12th, car- 
rying down with her most of the officers and 
crew, nearly 400 passengers, and $1,800,000 in 
treasure. The steamer having sprung a leak, 
from the violence of the gale, the water continued 
to gain upon her in spite of the utmost efforts of 
the crew and passengers in pumping and bailing, 
till the fires were put out and the engines stopped. 
While in this condition, the brig Marine, of Bos- 
ton, hove in sight, was signaled, and lay to; and 
all the women and children on board the steainer 
were conveyed in boats to the brig, and thus 
saved. The brig, it is said, would probably have 
taken on board more of the steamer’s passengers, 
but was disabled in her sailing gear so that she 
could not control her motions, and had to ran be- 
fore the wind. The steamer soon after went 
down with those on. board. Many however had 
been previously washed overboard by the heavy 
seas, and hundreds were now left floating, to per- 
ish, struggling with the waves. About fifty were 
picked up and saved by the Norwegian bark 
Ellen, which passed after the steamer had sunk, 
and stayed in the vicinity as long as any of the suf- 
ferers could be found. The whole number saved, 
so far as heard from, is about 160. The conduct 
of the commander of the steamer, Lieut. Herndon 
of the U. S. Navy, who is among the lost, is spo- 
ken of by the rescued passengers as highly noble 
and praiseworthy. He was active and self-deny- 
ing in his exertions, would not allow aman to 
leave the ship till all the women and childrer 
were taken off, and remained on the whee! of the 
steamer up to the moment of her going down. 


----William Birch, one of the passengers of 
the lost steamer Central America, who was a- 
mong those picked up by the bark Ellen, relates 
the following: ‘ The captain [of the Ellen] stated 
that when he was twenty miles distant from us, 
a bird appeared on his vessel, and three times 
flew in his face, which caused him to change his 
course ten points, and thus he came to us.’ 


...-The Publishing and executive committees 
of the American Tract Society have issued a cir- 
cular defining their position in declining to fulfill 
the decision which the society made at its last 
Annual Meeting to publish tracts touching upon 
some of the moral evils of slavery. The reason they 
give is, that the South universally protests against 
their issuing any publication upon the topic of 
slavery, even though of southern authorship, 
This decision of the committee gives great of- 
fense to the anti-slavery party at the north. It 
is regarded by them as succumbing to the 
‘institution.’ 

..--The Independent notices a new movement 
begun in Massachusetts,‘ devised by a few friends 
of truth in Boston and vicinity, for an alliance 
and cooperation to resist the incoming of new 
and false doctrine.’ The following call has been 
circulated: ‘‘We, the subscribers, hereby ex- 
press our conviction that there is occasion for 
those who adhere to the doctrines of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, to associate and codperate for 
the purpose of resisting the relaxing and corrupt- 
ing tendencies of the times, and our wish that, 
ata suitable time, not distant, there may bea 
meeting of such friends of truth, to confer togeth- 
er, ani fix upon some plan of association and ac- 
tion.” 

...-A new tunneling machine, weighing over 
forty tons, has been manufactured at the Novelty 
Works, New York, to be used upon the Hoosic 
Tunnel. This new machine is designed to cut out 
the whole area of a circle eight feet in diameter, 
when the chips may be readily removed. 


...-The Fair of the Ameriean Institute opened 
on the 15th inst. at the Crystal Palace. 


...-The last news from Mr. Sumner is that he 
was en roule for Switzerland, via. Rheims and 
Strasbourg, and improving in health. 

....The new Magazine to be published in Bos- 
ton, is to be called ‘ The Atlantic Magazine’, and 
to appear November Ist. 

....Walker the fillibuster, according to the 
papers, is about to make another descent upon 
Nicaragua. The South promises liberally of 
men and money. 

...-Ole Bull arrived at Christiania, Norway, 
on the 19. ult. 

..Mr. Wm. B. Bradbury opens his Mu- 
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sical Convention campaign at Binghamton, in 
this state, on the 29th of this month, where it is 
expected a large number of teachers of music, 
amateurs and singers will assemble. His new 
work, ‘The Jubilee,’ now in press, will be used 
there for the first time in public. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday, Sept. 16.— As the days grow short, 
the ‘ bees’ after supper have to be dispensed with, 
and the parlor reading at seven o’clock is permit- 
ted to be resumed. In the place of the reading 
this evening, a gentleman from Montreal, who 
came here to purchase traps, and is a trader in 
furs, gave us an interesting account of his travels 
m the northern fur-regions, his dealings with 
the Indians, their habits, character, &e. His 
operations are along the Ottawa river, and so 
back into the interior of the great northern wil- 
derness, infringing even on the limits of the fa- 
mous Hudson’s Bay Co. He generally travels with 
a party of three, and his account of his voyages 
on the rivers in an open canoe, descending rapids 
sometimes at the frightful speed of seven miles in 
fifteen minutes, of his journey from river to river, 
and from camp to camp, carrying very heavy 
packs, sleeping in the open air, and sometimes in 
the rain, his frank avowal of his systematic in- 
trigue and maneuvering to obtain what he wants 
of the Indians, as well as his stories of their life 
and habits, &c., &c., were highly entertaining.— 
The way they carry their packs—both natives 
and traders in this region—was novel to us. They 
pass a strap round the forehead and down the 
shoulders to the small of the back, where the 
luad rests; then by leaning forward and occa- 
sionally easing it with the hands, one is able t» 
carry a great weight with comparative ease. He 
said they frequently carried 200 lbs., and he had 
known a man to carry a full barrel of pork in this 
way for short distances. Formerly the traders 
carried cheap jewelry to the camps, but now the 
Indians know gold from its counterfeits almost 
as quick as silversmiths, and not satisfied with 
mere glitter, will trade only for the first quality. 
Beads which are bought in New York for five 
dollars a string, are sold to them for twenty; and 
not unfrequently a squaw may be seen with two 
strings on her neck. The gentleman stated that 
since beginning this mode of life, he was con- 
tent with no other, and longed when at home 
to be again in the woods, though when in the 
woods he longed to be at home again. We con- 
fess, though we were much entertained by his sto- 
ries, we cannot admire his proclivity for the wilder- 
ness. We think the sociability of civilized so- 
ciety is far more in accordance with the tastes 
of heaven than the solitude of Indian life. 
In the evening meeting, Table-Talk No. 3 was 
read. Interesting talk and confessions followed. 
It was remarked that while there is in the world 
plenty of that sort of faith which recognizes God 
afar off in the heavens, there is very little of that 
faith which recognizes God in our every-day life— 
in our affections, desires, and hopes. This is the 
kind of faith we want, it is unfeigned faith, it be- 
lieves that God is near, and around, and ready to 
pervade by his spirit every avenue of our life. 

Friday, 18.—The air feels cool and autumn-like- 
A pic-nic of the children and their teachers at 
five o’clock on the Cragin meadow. After sup- 
per our ‘peaceful militia’ marched down to the 
aforesaid meadow, and the children being drawn 
up in two parallel lines, received us with joyous 
huzzas as we marched through. To the writer, 
who has been living at Putney for more than 
three years, there operations have the charm of 
novelty. It is obvious to him that only in a 
large family like this, may such entertainments, be 
engaged in to perfection. These movements of 
the mass as one man, help us to realize the fact 
of our unity, and stir within vs a chivalric de- 
sire still more to promote it by deeds of love- 
Such we trust is the general effect of our mili- 





tary operations. 
Saturday Evening, 19.—Conversation on the fol- 
jowing passage from the Life of Charlotte Bronté : 
“ A few friends I should like to have, and these 
few I should like to know well; if such knowl- 
edge brought proportionate regard, I could not 
help concentrating my feelings; dissipation, I 
think, appears synonymous with dilution.” 
G.--The. idea that it is right to have afew 
friends and concentrate our attention upon them, 
and that if we extend that circle we dissipate and 
dilute the sentiment of friendship, is very popu- 
lar; but I think it may still be considered a de- 
batable proposition—one that should not be fully 
accepted without examination. Admitting that 
dissipation is equivalent to dilution, the question 
arises, whether increasing the number of one’s 
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friends is necessarily equivalent to dissipation.— 
I think not. But probably the whole question 
turns on the manner in which we regard human 
nature. If we look upon ourselves as limited be- 
ings, and as simply having the breadth and scope 
of the mortal life in us, then Miss Bronté’s propo- 
sition might be true, that the tendency of enlarg- 
ing our sphere of friendship would be to weaken 
it. Butif we recognize our union with Christ 
and with immortal, resurrection life, we may con- 
ceive of the unlimited expansion of our circle of 
friendships without such a thing as dissipation or 
dilution. If Miss B.’s idea is true, it would seem 
to be desirable to limit our friendship to one. If 
extension is equivalent to dissipation, then in or- 
der to avoid dissipation entirely, it would be 
necessary to concentrate the attention on one 
friend. I cannot believe it is desirable to have 
that kind of friendship: it would make egotists of 
us. 

B.—It seems to me that the view Charlotte 
Bronté takes of life and experience, is one that 
excludes faith, and ignores our relations to God; 
and that a true view will lead us to form conclu- 
sions very different from hers on this subject. 

W.—I think taking human nature as we ordi- 
narily find it, the proposition under consideration 
isa pretty correct one—that as a general rule 
the ardency of a person’s friendships is in an in- 
verse proportion to the number of his friends.— 
We have given us a certain amount of life to spend 
in friendships, and the greater the number over 
whom we extend this life the more attenuated 
or diluted it wil! be. In order to enjoy our 
friendships most, we need to have reference to 
our fund of friendship-life within. If we have 
access to the ocean of God’s love, we may no 
doubt safely extend our circle of friendships 
much further than we otherwise could. 

H.—I think that those who have the most 
true friends will love the most ardently—that 
the principle of aggregation as the source of en 
thusiasm, comes in to strengthen friendships.— 
Paul isan example for us. He loved all believ- 
ers,, as well those he had not seen in the flesh as 
those whom he had geen, and the more the church 
increased in numbers the more ardently did his 
heart glow with love. He managed to come into 
an attitude where the love of God passed through 
him. Those who have a good many friends to 
whom their life flows out, receive a great deal of 
life in return, so that the profit balances the ex- 
pense. 

J.—It seems to me that where persons are in 
close connection with Christ, there is no such 
thing as exhausting their love. No matter how 
many or how long they love, so long as they are 
mediums of Christ’s love. 

N.—In considering this question something 
should be said as to the character of the spirits 
with whom you have to deal. If you mingle 
your spirit with those who are weaker than your- 
self, the effect will of course be to weaken you; 
while if your fellowship 1s with those who are 
strong, the result will be to make you stronger.— 
The question whether you lose or gain by fel- 
lowship, depends on the direction in which you 
expend your life. The more ascending your fel- 
lowship is, the more profitable it will be to you. 
None of us would be in danger of dissipating our 
spirits though we should enter into love-relations 
with all the members of the Primitive Church 
and twelve legions of angels besides. 

Sunday, 21. A. M.—A day in which every one 
is free to engage in what suits him best. Some 
are at work in the shops, some helping wash, 
some putting up fruit, and one gives notice on 
the bulletin board that if there is any ‘glass to 
put in” his services are ready. The boys, 
after consultation with the one chosen to super- 
intend their Sunday pastime, are engaged in vari- 
ous avocations and amusements about the shops. 
Evening.—One said he had felt a new interest of 
late in our project of building a new house—that 
the matter was before us to be accomplished, and 
he hoped it would enlist our enthusiasm—he 
thought, to keep it in view might be a stimulus 
to good behavior. This was warmly responded 
to by a number. In fact there appeared to be 
quite a unanimous revival of interest in the 
subject, though nothing had been said about it 
of late. The house we now live in was built in 
the face of various difficulties, financial and politi- 
cal, but we had faith that as the Community need- 
ed such a house, God would help us to achieve it, 
Our faith was abundantly sustained by God’s- 
providence ; and now that by steady progress we 
have outgrown those accommodations, it is reason- 
able to believe that God will help us to build 
larger and better accommodations. At the 











accustomed hour the meeting was quietly drawing 
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to aclose, when a strange clock which might 
have been seen sitting in dumb show, ona side 
table in the room, set up a sudden and boisterous 
clatter, starting all from their seats, and breaking 
up the assembly with a general laugh. It was 
provided for the breakfast man, and is to be put 
in a room where he may sleep if he pleases, and 
so permit himself to rest without care till the 
time he wishes to be waked. The way our break- 
fast is got, is this: one of our kitchen women in- 
vites a company to help her—-she invites one man 
who is to make the fire and start things, also one 
woman who invites another man. Four are gen- 
erally sufficient. Our men are fond of getting 
breakfast, but with many, the responsibility of 
rising at av early hour is just enough to disturb 
their rest all night. To remove this drawback 
on the attractions of this duty, an alarm clock 
was voted for. A little delay makes a grand 
confusion in the arrangements of so large a family. 
Punctuality to a minute, is the standard for our 
meals. We have not failed to have the bell rung 
at the instant of time, three times probably in 
three years, though sometimes folks have been 
seated before every thing was on the table. 
LETTER READINGS, 

The Wallingford journalist says, “‘ Mr. Thacker 
is at work on the frame of our Sorghum press, 
which promises to be quite a substantial affair.— 
Mr. Inslee is turning out the rollers at Meriden. 
They are to be fitted with cogs, &c. Our Sor- 
ghum Saccharum looks very fine, being from ten 
to twelve feet high. The stalk tastes very sweet. 
Mr. B. is going to cut off the seed heads from half 
the patch, leaving the rest to ripen, and see which 
half makes the best syrup.”’? The Lawton black- 
berry and sweet potato are cultivated with good 
success on our Connecticut plantation, also the 
peach—but it has been found difficult so far, to 
bring any of these to much perfection here. 

One of our silk-peddlers having fallen in with a 
young man who quit the Community some time 
since, says, “ Had some good talk with L. on our 
way. He said that he should never forget his 
experience in the Community. He felt that it 
had given hima basis that young men in the 
world knew nothing about, and he was thankful 
that he had not acquired the bad habits that 
young men of his age had in the world. He felt 
himself a great deal better off, than he should if 
he had spent his time up to the present, in mak- 
ing money, &c. He is going to S—— to work 
soon, as he has a promise of a place there ina 
shop. I told him all the advice I had to give 
him was, if he intended to be sincere with him- 
self and God, he would have to keep up the con- 
fession of Christ. He said he did in his heart, 
but not verbally. I feel certain that he will have 
to be a great deal more in earnest before he will 
be saved.” 

The Community spirit has a little branch in 
Newark, whose buds and flowers and fruits are of 
the genuine sort. It isa sisterly trio in one 
house; one of them writes, “The day has been 
rainy, but it has not seemed dull ; the brightness 
in the spiritual atmosphere has kept our atten- 
tion, and we have had quite a little school in the 
back parlor, writing, and cyphering, &c. 1 have 
thought a good deal lately about Mrs. Cragin, 
and I desire the simple, childlike spirit she had 
in inviting the mothers in the Primitive church 
to teach her how to do things in a way tw please 
the Spirit of Truth.” Another of the three, clo- 
ses a note by saying, “ We are still getting along 
well; at any rate Christ is, and we are one with 
him.” There are hights and depths of gospel, 
in these few words; and coming from a young 
believer, we could not but say to ourselves, truly 
‘God hath hid these things from the wise aud 
prudent, and revealed them unto babes.’ 

Our Wallingford friends, are in the habit of 
recreating more or less every summer by going to 
the sea-shore for fishing and clamming, sailing, 
&c. Most of them contrive to get a good deal of 
enjoyment out of the custom, but we were amused 
lately to read ina familar note the opinion of 
one of their number, who seems to have anticipa- 
ted the civilization of taste we are looking for- 
ward to, when fishing will be eschewed with other 
repuguancies of life-taking, meat-dressing, &c.— 
This is what she says: “When G. and P. were 
here, acompany of us went to'the sea-shore ; Mr. 
and Mrs. B., H., myself and others, making up 
eleven. I enjoyed it pretty well for me. I have 
always had an aversion to these sea-shore excur- 
sions, amounting even to contempt; for they were 
always associated in my mind with a protracted 
hurry and scurry in fixing off, lumber-wagons, 
sun-bonnets, and old red, ragged coinfortables as 
a necessary fit-out, and the return is accom- 
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panied by broken victuals, dirty dishes, wet 
clothes, old ragged coats, slouched hats, muddy 
pants, and above all, eels, and bad smelling fish.— 
But this time I went right straight along, saying 
nothing against it, and enjoyed myself well. I 
had such a quiet time lying upon those great 
rocks, (for I did not fish much, or dig clams, or 
‘ bob eels,’) with umbrella over me, reading, sing- 
ing, sleeping, and watching the sloops and schoon- 
ers as they hove in sight, and thinking how Hugh 
Miller crept along similar rocks, crawling into the 
caverns, and going to gipsey weddings, &c., &c., 
and lots of other great thoughts!” 

The following outburst of faith and exultation, 
is from the pen of a friend, who may rejoice, if 
not in being ‘a thousand years old’ as some one 
lately wished himself, at least ina memory of 
seventy five years: “Standing on the platform 
at the Depot with Mr. W. waiting for the arrival 
of the down train, when its approach was an- 
nounced, and it came rushing by in all the majesty 
of its strength, I could scareely help exclaiming 
with a loud voice to Mr. W., ‘It is the chariot of 
the Lord! the chariot of the Lord!’ for I do not 
believe, that God would have permitted such 
agencies to come into the world if he could not 
control them for his own purposes—his own 
glory, and the good of thechurch. It brings 
vividly to my inind, a passage in the prophecy of 
Habakkuk, where he says, ‘Was thy wrath 
against the sea, that thou didst ride upon thine 
horses, and thy chariots of salvation?’ Is there 
not some comparison between the passage of the 
Red sea, and telegraphing the Atlantic ocean? 
And are not telegraphs and railroads destined 
with all their increased facilities, to publish the 
full salvation of the gospel, through the confession 
of Christ, to every uation under heaven? Even 
now, to my apprehension, the cars are mediums 
of the spirit of brotherhood, a feeling more than 
ever before, that ‘we meet in every man a 
brother.’ Are they not schools for good man- 
ners, and for the exercise of the courtesics of 
civilized society ? Is not the time at hand, when 
it shall be equally true of the moral and spiritual 
world, as it is of the natural and physical, that 
‘ Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain, 
and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.—p. n.” 


The following is from a sympathetic subscriber 
in Vandalia, Mich. 

Dear Frienps :—This morning as I was walking 
in the woods to meditate on the goodness of God, 
my mind was drawn to you by the cords of love, 
and I felt like writing a few lines to you wishing 
to express the fellowship I feel with you in 
Christ. Although we are separated from each 
other by distance, our hearts can mingle together 
in the love of Christ, which brings all together, 
all laboring together in the vineyard of Christ 
and receiving the same reward, i. e. happiness, 
heaven. I often seek opportunities for retirement 
to commune with Christ and his heavenly family , 
The forest seems to be a very appropriate place, 
where no hand has altered or displaced the works 
of the Creator. Iam also in the habit of being 
wakeful nights; but these wakeful seasons, when 
all around are in deep repose, are not tedious, or 
disagreable, as they would be if T could not turn 
my mind to God and heaven. I seem able to ap- 
proach nearer to heaven (if [ may use the ex- 
pression) in the watches of the night, than at 
other times. 

We have a kind of strawberry in this neigh- 
borhood that I think you have not got, which we 
call continual bearers. They commence bearing 
as early in the season as any I know of, and con- 
tinue right along until killed with the frost in 
the fall. One of my neighbors who has thems 
said she had picked good ripe berries in Novem- 
ber. I should like to send you some plants, but 
think it is too late in the season now to have them 
do well. The fruit is not quite as large as most 
other varieties, but rather sweeter. The vines 
are small, 

With love to all, and for the truth, I remain 
your sincere friend, Mowry THAYER. 
FE _____ 

ffome Paragraphs. 
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SECURITY OF GOD’S CHILDREN. 
‘Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in 
him : and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.’ 





The children of God are secured from 





“when done well, tells for itself. Then 
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sin by laws as immutable as those which 
govern the operations of nature. Christ 
was given to save us from our sins, and 
his life within us does not lead away from 
God, but toward him. A little while ago 
the question arose with me, whether I 
had the Jove of God. But that matter 
was soon cleared up: his goodness was 
arrayed before my mind; he appeared 
to my consciousness in the character 
of a kind father, and my heart was 
drawn out in love and gratitude to 
him, for his care of me and my affairs. 
The love of God, according to the scrip- 
tures, is something that is not of us; it 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.—w. J. 


COMFORT IN TRIAL. 

‘Come unto me all ye that labor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
‘ These words have often given me great 
comfort. In times of trial, when I am 
tempted to look only at evil in my cir- 
cumstances, a voice whispers, ‘Come unto 
me’ &c. What an encouraging thought, 
that whatever may be our temptations, 
we can know and feel that we have a 
present, almighty Savior, who is ever 
ready to give us rest, if we turn to him 
in a spirit of prayer, of faith, and meek- 
ness. ‘Let, us thank him for all things— 
for suffering among the rest, that soft- 
ens our hearts, and turns us inward to 
him. I thank God for any discipline 
that separates me from the world, and! 
makeg me deyoted to him. What more 
could I ask than to he a faithful servant 
of Christ—not seeking mine own will, 
but the will of ,my heavenly Father. 
‘His yoke is easy, , and his burden light.’ 

F. A. B. 


FAITHFULNESS, 


The other morning in our Bible-game, 
the chapter in Luke, where Christ re- 
lates the parable of the unjust steward 
was read. I have thought of it a good 
deal since, and this verse has been in my 
mind particularly: ‘He that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much ; and he that is unjust in the least, 
is unjust also in much,’ How plainly can 
we see in this, Christ’s appreciation of 
faithfulness. We have no right to be 
slack ; we can always be doing something 
to improve us. We shall never be good 
managers, till we learn todo the small- 
est things faithfully. Every little thing 


what satisfaction it will give us to think 
that it pleases Christ, that he notices 
even little things, and will reward us 
according to our works. ‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
I have thought it over and over again, 
and my work certainly grows attractive. 
In this view, I can do many things that 
before seemed hard.— Harriet. 
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Apples-=-Manner of Keeping. 

The season for Apple harvesting has again 
come, and it will be well to give some atten- 
tion to acquainting ourselves with the best way 
of treating this valuable fruit. A communica- 
tion which we find in the ‘ Country Gentleman,’ 
from one who has had considerabie experience 
in the business, embodies so mayy good sugges- 
tions that we make lengthy extracts. If we were 
a poet, we should be tempted to sing the 
praises of this beautiful species of the fruit of 
our climate. Thank God for the apple. 

E. H. H. 

As the fruit business is an important branch 
of farming with many, and having had some 
experience in the busiuess, we will give our 
opinions and practice. 





My father settled in this section some fifty 
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years since, and soon after clearing a little spot, 
set out a few trees, and commenced a nursery. 
A portion of the erchard was set over forty, 
aa the whole of it over thirty years ago. It 
numbered after th» last portion was set, « trifle 
over a thousand trees; but some having died, 
and some being cut out—-as they are growing to- 
gether—thnre is now something less. The trees 
were all, or nearly all, budded or grafted in 
the nursery ; but as they commenced bearing 
in the orchard, many varieties proving un- 
profitable, were grafted over, and mostly to 
Roxbury Russets; which for the last ten years 
have been our dest market apple. The others 
are Greenings, Golden Russets, Baldwin and 
Spitzenburg—mostly Greenings. The crop of 
winter apples gathered for the last fifteen 
years, has varied vith the seasons, from 500 
to 2,500 bushels—-usually two-thirds Russcts ; 
some seasons, as the past, scarcely any. The 
soil best adapted, in our opinion, ( and we 
have trees on all soils,) for trees, and the keep- 
ing qualities of winter fruit, is a deep, rich 
loam,—the deeper and richer the better—moist 
or moderately dry ; or land that will naturally 
stand our severe diouths. There are few 
seasons too wet for winter fruit, provided the 
land on which they grow is free from standing 
water after a heavy rain. Fine fruit will grow 
on avery dry land in wet seasons, while in dry 
it ripens early and is worthless for long keep- 
ing; more especially is this the case with 
Roxbury Russets. An orchard for winter 
fruit should be protected as much as possible 
from the prevailing fall winds, as much fruit 
is shaken off by the wind. In the fall of 1855 
we lost nearly or quite 1,000 bushels, the trees 
being shaken perfectly clean. 

As the fruit must all be picked by hand, 
the head of the trees should be formed and 
kept as Jow as possible: the lower branches 
starting four to six feet fromthe ground. The 
main, upright stock, while the tree was small, 
cut off, and the head formed of the side 
branches. No branches should be left to grow 
that will need cutting off, when they become 
large. The top should be open, well spread, 
and the whole head kept evenly thinned. * * 
Our place for storage is a bullding in the 
orchard expressly for the purpose, thirty feet 
square, and cellar under of same size—built on 
such situations as dwellings with cellar kitchens. 
The room over the cellar is boarded up, a brick 
wall laid inside, and inside of all ceiled up, 
with ceiling and tight floor above ; double doors 
and windows, and wire doors and windows for 
ventilation. These last in the upper part 
should be on a level with the floor, and venti- 
lation should be also given near or through 
the floor above. This place for storage should 
be cool, airy, and dry, and placed in the best 
situation to secure these objects. 

When not in use, the doors and windows, 
except the wire, should be left open, that air 
may freely circulate ; the shelves also should 
be cleaned out, the lumber kept under cover, 
and when used, should be seasoned and pcr- 
fectly dry ; if rats and mice are found, clear 
them out and keep them out. The fruit is 
placed on shelves, one above the other, and 
stored as fast as gathered ; and we have found 
the less an apple can be handled or moved, the 
better it keeps, and should only be done when 
absolutely necessary. The picking and storing 
should be carefully done. ‘The fruit may lie 
ten or twelve inches deep on the shelves, and 
if the fruit be dry and cool, may be placed at 
once the depth it is to remain, and which is 
often necessary when large quanities are to be 
stored. If fruit is porte on avery warm 
day, it should be spread very thin, and lie till 
perfectly cool, and then more filled on; this is 
best, too, with plenty of time and room. We 
have stored apples at greater depth in the bins, 
and sometimes wet, but it should be avoided if 
possible, as it is in most cases unsafe, and with 
some kinds with thin, delicate skins, most cer- 
tainly so, as they heat and speck in a very 
short time. We give plenty of air and all the 
circulation we can when fruit is first stored, 
or till what might be called cured. We will 
explain what we mean by this. An apple may 
be considerably bruised, or a small slice may 
be cut from it. Ifa very drying day, it soon 
begins to dry, and a few dry days will so dry 
and harden it, that it will keep the moisture 
from being absorbed from the wound ; while 
in a wetday the moisture will soften it, and ia 
a few days, if dampness continues, it begins 
to rot—one or the other operation commenc- 
ing almost immediately. 

Now, in gathering large quantities of fruit, 
som+ will be slightly bruised, or the skin 
merely scratched ; if they car be dried a little 
and toughened soon after stowing, the most of 
them willkeep; if they heat or sweat, they 
will most swrely rot. For these reasons we 
give plenty of air at first, keeping at the same 
time cool and dry as possible; and no fruit 
should ever heat or sweat afterstoring. We 
think fruit keeps better with but little light 























——but this is opinion only. Ventilation should 
be given through the winter, sufficient to keep 
dry, and if iv the cellar, and fruit be dry, 
when warm weather comes on in the spring it 
may be kept closer through the day, and aired 
more during the night, keeping the temper- 
ature as low and ever as possible. 
F’. Fay, Chautaugque Co. N. Y. 





There is something naturally so pleasing in 
stories of the marvellous, such stories as the 
Arabian Night's Entertainment, that when their 
drift is harmless, or at least if it may be made 
to subserve a moral, we have no scruples in giv- 
ing them to our children to read ; and confess to 
no shame in enjoying them ourselves; such an 
one as the following, for instance,from the Home 
Journal: 

The Mill in the Sea. 

In olden times there once lived two broth- 
ers, one of whom was rich and the other poor. 
When Christmas was near at hand, the poor 
one had not so much as a bit of meat or a crust 
of bread in the house ; so he went to his broth- 
er, and begged him, in God’s name, to give 
him a trifle. Now, it happened that this was 
not the first time that the rich brother had 
given the poor one something, and he was not 
particularly delighted when he saw him coming. 

‘If you will do as I tell you,’ said he to the 
unwelcome visitor, ‘ you shall have a whole 
ham that is hanging up to be smoked.’ 

The poor brother said he would do what he 
told him, and thank him too. 

‘ There it is,’ said the rich brother, flinging 
him the ham, ‘and now go to the lower re- 
gions.’ 

‘ Since I have promised it, I must,’ observed 
the other, taking up his ham and going his way. 

After wandering about the whole day, just 
as it grew dark he perceived a bright light at 
no great distance from him. 

‘Tt must be here,’ thought he. On going 
somewhat further in the forest, however, he 
found an old man with a long white beard, who 
was cutting wood. 

‘ Good evening,’ said he with the ham. 

‘Good evening,’ replied the man, ‘ whither 
may you be going ?’ 

‘Oh, I’m only going to the lower regivns ; 
only I don’t know whether I’ve come the right 
way,’ replied tie poor, simple-hearted man. 

‘ Yes, you are quite right,’ said the old man, 
‘the entrance is just here :’ and then he added, 
‘ When you have got down below, they will all 
want to buy your ham, for swine’s flesh is a 
great rarity there ; but you must not sell it for 
money ; so rather ask to exchange it for the 
old handmill that stands behind the door.— 
When you come up again, then I will teach 
you what to do with the mill: for it has its 
use, I can tell you.’ 

On entering the underground dwelling, eve- 
rything happened just as the old man had _ told 
him. All the imps, great and small, gathered 
round, and began outbidding each other for the 
ham. 

‘TI had intended feasting upon it on holy 
Christmas eve, with my wife,’ said the man; 
‘but as you seem so bent on having it, I’m 
willing to part with it; but I will not take 
anything in exchange except the old hand-mill 
that stands behind the door.’ 

The chief imp did not at all relish parting 
with his mill, and he began to haggle and bar- 
gain with the man, but the latter remained 
firm ; so at last the imp was fain to let him 
take the mill away. When the man had 
emerged from the underground dwelling, he 
asked the old wood-cutter how he used the 
mill, and, when he told him, he thanked him, 
and returned home ; but, let him make what 
speed he would, he did not reach it till twelve 
o’clock at night. 

‘Where in the world can you have been ?? 
said his wife, as he came in ; ‘ I’ve been sitting 
here and waiting hour wfter hour, and I had 
not as much asa couple of splinters to lay ac- 
cross each other under the gruel-pot to cook 
our Christmas dinner. ‘ Oh,’ replied the man, 
‘I could not come sooner, for I had some 
business to mind, and was obliged to go a long 
way about it. But you shall see what I have 
brought back with me.’ 

He then placed the mill on the table, and 
made it grind, first of all, candles; then a ta- 
ble-cloth ; then food and beer—in short, all 
that was wanting for a Christmas feast; and 
whatever he called for, the mill ground it im- 
mediately. His wife stood by, and crossed 
herself many times over, and was very anxious 
to know how her husband had come by the 
mill. But this he took care not to tell. 

‘It matters not how I got it, wife,’ said he ; 
you see that it is a good mill, whose water does 
not cease to flow, and that’s enough.’ 

And then he ground eatables and drinkables, 
and every possible dainty for Christmas week ; 
and on the third day he invited his friends to 
a banquet. When the rich brother saw what 














a feast was in preparation, he turned hot and 
cold with vexation,for he grudged his brother 
the least windfall. 

‘On Christmas eve,’ said he to the other 
guests, ‘ he was so miserably poor, he came to 
ask me for a trifle in God’s name, and now, 
all of a sudden, he is as grand as if he had be- 
come an earl or aking.’ Then turning to his 
brother, he said :— 

‘Where on earth did you get all these 
riches ?? 

* Behind the door,’ answered the other, who 
had no mind to let the cat out of the bag.— 
But towards evening, when he had taken a 
drop too much, he could not keep bis counsel 
any longer, but brought out his mill. 

‘Here is the golden goose that has brought 
me all my riches,’ said he, and made tbe mill 
grind first one thing and then another. On 
seeing this, the brother wanted to buy the mill 
of him, but the otaer would not hear of it at 
first. At length, however, as his brother 
seemed to wish for it so very much, he said he 
would take three hundred pounds for it, only 
he bargained not to part with it till harvest- 
time: ‘ for,’ said he, ‘if I keep it till then, I 
shall be able to grind enough for many a year 
to come.’ 

During this space of time, we may easily 
imagine that the mill was not allowed to grow 
rusty; and when harvest time came, the 
brother had it given him, only the other bad 
taken good care not to tell him how he was to 
manage it. 

It was evening when the rich brother 
brought-the mill home, and on the following 
morning he told his wife that she might go in- 
to the field with the reapers, and that he would 
meanwhile prepare the dinner. Towards mid- 
day, therefore, he placed the mull on the 
kitchen table. 

‘ Grind away,’ said he, ‘and let us have 
some herrings and a mess of milk of the best 
sort.’ So the mill began to turn out herrings 
and milk, till all the dishes, and pots and pans 
were filled, and at last the kitchen was com- 
pletely flooded. The man kept twisting and 
turning the mill; but, do what be would, the 
mill did not cease grinding, and at length the 
milk had risen so high that he was in danger 
of being drowned. He now tore open the 
chamber door, but it was not long before the 
chamber was likewise inundated; and it was 
with difficulty that he could wade through the 
milky tide, and manage to unfasten the latch 
of the house door. No sooner had he opened 
the door, than out he rushed,.still pursued by 
the torrents of milk and herrings. And on he 
rar till he had reached his brother’s ; and then 
he entreated his poor relation, for God’s sake, 
to take his mill back ; ‘ for if it goes on grind- 
ing for another hour,’ said he, ‘ the whole 
village will be inundated with herrings and 
milk.’ 

But the brother refused to take back the 
mill unless the other counted him out three 
hundred pounds more ; and as there was no 
help for it, the rich man was fain to pay him 
the money. So now that the poor brother 
had money as well as the mill, he built a house 
that was far handsomer than the one his rich 
brother inhabited. Withthe help of the mill 
he collected so much gold that he could cover 
the walls with plates of gold, and as the house 
stood near the shore, it could be seen shining 
from a great distance at sea All who sailed 
near the, coast were sure to anchor in the 
neighborhood, and to pay a visit to the rich 
man in the golden house, in order to see the 
wonderful mill. 

One day, a captain, who like so many oth- 
ers, had come to see the mill, inquired, after 
looking at it, whether it could grind salt ? 

‘ Yes, it can grind salt as well as anything,’ 
said the man. 

The captain then wanted to purchase it at 
any price ; ‘for,’ thought he, ‘if I hads this 
mill, I should not be obliged to sail so far over 
the rough seas to fetch salt, and then I could 
make myself comfortable at home. 

At first the man would not hear of selling 
it, but the captain teased, and teased so long, 
that he conseated to part with it for many 
thousand pounds. As soon as the captain had 
obtained the mill, be took care not to remain 
lung in the neighborhood, for fear the man 
should repent of his bargain ; so without even 
stopping to inquire how he was to manage the 
mill, he went back to his ship and sailed away. 
On reaching the main sea, he took out his mill 
and cried, ‘ Grind salt, and let it be prime 
stuff !” 

And the mill began to grind salt till it split 
and cracked again. When the captain found 
his ship was full, he tried to stop the mill, but, 
in spite of all his endeavors, the mill went on 
grinding, and the heap of salt grew higher and 

igher ; till it finished by sinking the ship.— 
So now the mill stands on the bottom of the 
ocean, and keeps grinding on at this very day, 
which is the reason that sea-water is salt. 
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